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MORAL EXPERIENCE. 

I ^THICS with its twofold aim, of intellectual mastery and 
-* — ' practical control, runs danger of being doubly incom- 
petent. To follow differences to the vanishing point and to 
construe theoretically such concepts as the good, personality, 
freedom, virtue, etc., is one problem; to turn to practical issues 
and implications and to make ethics persuasive and effective 
in the actual shaping of conduct and character, is quite another. 
The relation between these two problems was conceived rather 
naively by moralists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Hobbes offered his ethics as a practical antidote to the impending 
dangers of civil war and social anarchy; Henry More defines the 
aim of ethics as follows: "By means of the reading and thinking 
over of its precepts the human mind is to be set afire with the 
love of virtue, that it may breathlessly pursue virtue, and at 
last gain virtue and with it a true, substantial happiness." 
We think of the relation in quite a different manner. We hold 
it unfair to judge the worth of an ethical system in terms of an 
increase in the output of moral excellence. That problem is laid 
aside for the educator and the social reformer. And yet we 
demand something that is not reducible to strictly intellectual 
terms of consistency or ingenuity; that something is maturity 
of insight, vitality of conceptions, closeness to life in the living. 
A threefold test must be passed: the assumptions must be sound, 
the principles must be worked consistently and harmoniously, 
and there must be that peculiar intentness and richness of treat- 
ment by means of which a problem yields all its implications. 
This test will be most severe whenever a subject has its roots 
alike in theoretical and practical interests. Not only that, but 
the danger of a lapse is doubled. In ethics there is double danger 
of either subjectivism or a metaphysical occultism that is pre- 
tentious and overreaching. Subjectivism with its irreverent 
denial of one absolute truth and one absolute value seems to 
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destroy at one blow our intellectual solace and our practical 
comfort. Metaphysical occultism with its shadow play and its 
lack of vital practical touch seems quite as profitless. 

Small wonder then that in this difficulty moralists use the 
term 'moral experience' as the saving clause. It must be 
admitted that to interpret ethics as a system of certain values 
of experience and to inquire into the general phases and laws 
which underlie that experience might result in avoiding subject- 
ivism in its worst form. Again there seems to be a distinct gain 
in an intellectual retrenchment whereby values are limited to 
the circle of experience, construed as the conditioning factors 
of experience and given full sway within that circle. 

Still, the gain will be only apparent unless the term 'moral 
experience' is clearly defined and skilfully handled. It is my 
purpose to show that as it appears in current interpretations of 
ethics it is too vague or too shallow or too plastic to be of any 
real service, and that it at best disguises helplessness. I ought 
to add by way of caution that I leave untouched the more general 
problem of the ultimate justification of empiricism in ethics. My 
task is the more modest one of looking into the meaning of a single 
concept, moral experience, and of attempting whatever criticism 
and reconstruction of it the ambitious and difficult program of 
ethics seems to demand. 

Moral experience is usually marked off from the rest of ex- 
perience in one of three ways: in terms of either (i) a peculiar 
psychical complication or (2) peculiar biological bearings or (3) 
peculiar Ideological connections. These three methods of inter- 
preting moral experience we shall now briefly consider; dis- 
cussing for the sake of convenient grouping the biological method 
before the others, although it is neither the most direct nor the 
most natural of the three. 

The biological method, with genuine distrust of the subjective, 
is aimed at an objective test. The criterion of life is driven deep 
into the problem of moral values. It is the wedge that splits 
moral experience from non-moral experience. Moral experience 
is meant to comprise all biologically vital activities: that is, 
whatever has a bearing on the existence and persistence of life. 
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Circumscribed objectively in this fashion many of our daily 
actions are to be classed as non-moral; life does not seem to 
gain or to lose by our fingering this object rather than that, by 
our turning up one street rather than another. On the other 
hand, whenever life-consequences are present the conduct whether 
of mollusc or man is to be classed as moral experience. Such 
biologically important consequences I shall henceforth allude 
to as the life projection-values of an act. After this initial separa- 
tion of the moral from the non-moral, the biological method solves 
the further problem of the separation of the moral from the 
immoral by calling whatever ministers to life good, whatever 
thwarts life evil. Sentimentalizing discussion of the immorality 
of, say, drunkenness or social vice is to be replaced by a rational 
discussion of their life projection-values. 

The services the biological method has rendered ethics are 
many. It has done much for the development of anthropological 
ethics. Enlisting the services of the physical and natural sci- 
ences, it has put the whole question of immorality on a sounder 
basis. In a more subjective method the distinctions often run, 
like cheap colors; here they seem firmly set. The problem of 
defining moral experience in a satisfactory manner seems solved. 
But the assurance may be hasty, and the biological method may 
contain difficulties and implications of no slight proportions. 
In the first place the distinction between vital and non-vital 
activities demands incessant reconstruction with every step of 
lessening ignorance of remote effects and intricate relations. 
Logically carried out, this would lead to the disappearance of 
the whole sphere of the non-moral. Omniscience would cause its 
collapse. In the second place, the centralizing concept of life, 
if it is to stand the strain to which the constructive moralist 
puts it, must be built on the assumption of an inherent pur- 
posiveness of the evolutional process. In one sense purpose and 
inherent design are quite as characteristic of the Spencerian 
system of nature as they are of the Stoic. Define life as the wild, 
irrational seething of a will to live with no purposive side to its 
mass of straining forces, and there is little scope for the con- 
struction of ethical values. At best, and then only at the cost 
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of a commendable inconsistency, the good may be defined in 
terms of a rational negation of this irrational will to live or in 
terms of 'playing the game.' Life, either the richest or poorest 
of concepts, must for a biological system of ethics be the richest, 
else there is not a sufficient intake in value. But such richness 
comes only with a well or ill applied notion of purposiveness 
and the recognition of purposes as factors in evolution. It 
seems necessary to extend the theory of natural selection to the 
more complex and more subjective ranges of experience and to 
ideals that have little or nothing to do with mere living and con- 
tinuing to live. The earlier evolutionists — Huxley, notably — 
saw the difficulties of such an extension, and refused to make it; 
recent writers have sought to make headway by taking simple, 
concise terms such as natural selection, adjustment, life, widening 
them and packing them beyond the sustaining power of the 
method used. Much of dynamic sociology, much of the theory 
of moral ideals, is nothing but a mass of generalities masked by a 
barbaric terminology; or if of value, part-product at least of other 
methods than a purely biological one. The charge to be made 
against the biological interpretation of moral experience then 
seems to be this: we are offered an objective method ; this method 
works well as long as the terms are concise, the problems simple 
and subject to experimental tests; the general point of view 
from which the method sprang itself demands an extension of it 
to social and moral problems; at least for the present such an 
extension has meant little else than an alarming vaporization 
of terms and a lapse to the subjective, from which we had been 
promised escape. 

The psychological method of interpreting moral experience 
affords a sharp contrast to the biological. It frankly starts 
with introspective material, and is therefore the natural and most 
direct method. It fixes on certain not unusual complications 
within the consciousness of the individual; certain feelings, 
impulses, tensions. The concept 'moral experience' in this 
sense serves to bind together such experiences as: the sense of 
obligation, the consciousness of certain final values in conduct, 
the sense of guilt, the emotional backsweep of a halted conscience, 
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the tension of a divided duty and a blocked will. For intro- 
spective psychological analysis they would present themselves 
as experiences marked by poignancy, incisiveness and carrying 
power; for objective analysis they are compounds of simpler 
emotional and intellectual elements and elementary relations; 
for functional analysis they are psychic forces of tremendous 
influence in the shaping of conduct and the directing of judgment. 
With a veering emphasis on one or the other of these types of 
method we may get the crudeness of an experience meeting, the 
dissecting mania of presentational psychology, or the unlooked- 
for shifts of functional psychology. 

In criticizing the psychological interpretation of moral ex- 
perience it seems best to take presentational psychology as the 
representative type. That is what the method itself would 
consistently demand, and its adherents would look with distrust 
on any merger with the third, the teleological, method. What 
the relation is between the purity of their scientific ideal and the 
meagreness of their resources in dealing with complex appreci- 
ative processes even on the descriptive side, it is not for us to say; 
this much, however, is certain that ethics has little to gain by 
aristocratic penury. The presentational psychologist never gets 
the full import of a moral experience, for he is everywhere working 
away from the concrete synthetic meaning side. Ethics when 
in the grip of such a method is in danger of being reduced to a 
descriptive science. Objectively, this may or may not be a 
calamity; subjectively, from the point of view of ethics itself, 
it is nothing short of disaster. If ethics means to be normative, 
its psychology must be schematic, and its method not exclusively 
the psychological. As a matter of fact, ethics ignores many 
interesting complications. For example, it ignores the results 
of psychiatry, such facts as dissociation of personality, congenital 
aberrations of moral sensibility found among criminals. It 
ignores the results of individual and variational psychology. 
To what extent such an attitude is defensible, it is hard to say, 
but it is impossible to deny all force to the following lines of 
defense. The first is this. Ethics is in aim and spirit normative 
and constructive, and constructive in quite a distinct sense. A 
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psychological interpretation of moral experience with its endless 
study of descriptive complications does not favor such a con- 
structive program; its only logical role would be one of caution 
against hasty or excessive construction. If by this is meant 
the practical caution and sound judgment of a careful investor, 
nothing could be said against it; but it is something else: a logical 
impulse working itself loose, running wild and more often than 
not changing to an insistently idle curiosity. The second pro- 
posed defense is this. The study of individual variations beyond 
a certain point yields no scientific results. This is true of any 
scientific investigation. Of course, the point recedes as the as- 
similative power of the science increases, but it may be defined 
as not lying beyond the line at which further recognition of ana- 
lytic and variational factors would mean the surrender of the 
point of view of the science. 

The third interpretation of moral experience I shall take the 
liberty of calling the auto-teleological interpretation. Historically 
it has appeared in many different forms, and its relations to the 
other methods are by no means constant. In one sense biological 
ethics is teleological : life is read as a purposive process aimed at 
its own maintenance and diversification, and this aim of self- 
preservation is used as a control or standard by means of which 
the term moral is set over against the terms non-moral and im- 
moral. Again, psychology deals to some extent with teleological 
connections — in its analysis of will, for example — and in its 
explanation of conative processes draws on the purposiveness of 
physiology and biology. But in neither the first nor the second 
method of interpreting moral experience is the method auto-teleo- 
logical. The end or purpose is read into moral experience in the 
interests of the constructive ideal of biology or the descriptive 
ideal of psychology. Morality is not regarded as a self-revela- 
tional process. 

The auto-teleological method of interpreting moral experience 
aims to penetrate sympathetically to the meaning of the moral 
process by dwelling on the intent and the purposive implications 
of this peculiar type of value-setting. From this point of view 
immorality would be interpreted as failure, ineffectiveness, but 
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failure not with reference to some external relational system but 
with reference to the inherent meaning of moral experience 
itself. Moral failure then is self-failure. A book is more than 
so much wood-pulp, printer's ink and binding; to judge its worth 
in terms of how successfully its bulk might prop a defective table 
leg or its paper stuff a crack in the wall is to test it in terms of an 
extraneous system of purposes, and to leave out of account an 
immanent purposiveness to which its most characteristic quality 
serves as a clue. There is an analogue of the auto-teleological 
method in many of our aesthetic judgments — for instance, when 
within the confines of the art form chosen we distinguish the 
question of the meaning of a play or picture from questions of 
technique and execution and critical comparison with other works 
of art. 

So much for a rather general characterization of the auto- 
teleological method. On the surface it seems strong where the 
biological and psychological methods are weak. It suggests a 
sympathetic and exhaustive reading of the meaning of moral 
experience, and offers an incisive, not a glancing, study of the 
moral consciousness. On closer inspection, however, these are 
found to be advantages of promise rather than of solid achieve- 
ment. The term 'meaning' turns out to be ambiguous, and 
other confusions and difficulties result. 

For purposes of further exposition and criticism I shall discuss 
two types of the auto-teleological method. They are (i) the 
Kantian type, and (2) the type current in personal idealism and 
pragmatism. 

(1) It is not my purpose to attempt a criticism of Kantian 
ethics: I am concerned simply with Kant's interpretation and 
use of the term 'moral experience.' In the Grundlegung Kant 
begins with what he calls die gemeine sittliche Vernunfter- 
kenntniss — a term roughly identical with our term commonsense 
morality. In the preface he distinctly disclaims the psychological 
and empirical points of view His point of departure is, of 
course, a psychological datum, but his analysis is professedly as 
little a psychological one of will relations as his doctrine of space 
is an empirical analysis of the facts of space-perception. He 
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offers as the differentiae of moral experience, not the psychological 
ones of assertiveness, intentness, singlemindedness, incisiveness, 
but the logical ones of unconditionalness, universality, necessity. 
Analyzing practical experience from the point of view of import, 
he defines it in terms of end-setting, i. e., a purposive process 
aiming at a good. Pure practical experience, or moral experience 
in its true sense, aims unconditionally at the only end of which 
universality and necessity can be predicated, i. e., reason as 
revealed in the recognition of, and obedience to the moral law. 
Here then is the answer to the question: As what does moral 
experience give itself? What point of view does it logically imply? 
Moral experience is teleological in so far as it partakes of the pur- 
posive character of all practical experience; it is " auto-teleological" 
in as much as its only end is complete self-expression of its own 
meaning, the complete unfolding of its own rationality. That such 
expression of practical reason as self-end is the burden, or meaning 
of moral experience, Kant persistently maintains. 

No doubt what Kant gives is the logical equivalent of the sense 
of duty; but is it that of the moral consciousness as well? And 
can the whole structure of moral experience be balanced on this 
point? With characteristic distrust of the empirical Kant has 
cast aside all empirical purposes and concrete will-affirmations 
and thus achieved a teleology whose object is none other than 
its own purposiveness. The result is a theory exhilarating 
because of the force and earnestness back of it, affecting in its 
simplicity, but often distressing in its naivet6. Whenever 
Kant is a rationalist — his theories of a kingdom of ends and of 
personality as self-end give more than a hint of another, the 
idealistic, point of view — he slips into that circular and barren 
reasoning so prevalent in ethics and so destructive of a really 
fruitful discussion of moral problems. Stoicism with its em- 
phasis on the reasonableness of living according to nature and its 
definition of nature as a system of reason is the classic example. 
How many points of contact there are between Stoic and Kantian 
ethics has perhaps never been fully realized. 

Another serious objection to the Kantian interpretation of 
moral experience remains. It has not done full justice to the 
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logical, or functional complexity of moral experience. Morality 
is thought of as the one white strand in a riotous tangle of color 
or as the one unimpassioned demand amid a tumult of heated 
pleas and contentious desires. Its convincingness and its 
simplicity are dwelt on. Kant in giving too simple a reading 
to the meaning of moral experience shares the failing of most 
constructive moralists — an excessive use of simplifying devices. 
Of psychological complexity moral experience is cleared far 
beyond the legitimate point. Much as ethics has at times 
suffered from that wastrel of good material, the psychologizing 
moralist, it has on the x whole suffered more from that admirer of 
beggared meanings, the ultra-formal moralist. Of functional 
complexity moral experience is not even suspected. It might 
be objected that all sciences aim at the simplification of their 
subject-matter; that it is impossible to carry the concrete moral 
life bodily over into ethics. It is true that science is much too 
sober-minded for the motley of experience, and that the concrete- 
ness of things disappears as thought washes the color out of 
existence. To this loss in sense-value we willingly submit on 
condition that there is a gain in thought- value, that the com- 
plexity of the sense-world is replaced by a complex but orderly 
system of relations. The customary functional simplification 
of moral experience yields no such gain. Formulas like the 
Kantian do not admit of a system of principles corresponding 
to the intricate network of relations in a science like physics. 
They do not get full value out of the concept 'moral experience.' 
Morality is defined as a constructive, purposive process with a 
meaning of its own, but that meaning is misread. Kant's 
reading is too simple and too formal. In its simplicity there is 
something of the vigor but also of the unloveliness of a devotee 
of the sense of duty; in its formalism there is an excessive concern 
about the problem of legitimacy, prompted by dread of the bar 
sinister of everything empirical. The result is an ethical system 
all the poorer for its mistaken intellectual economy, facing the 
problem of a sound investment in values with no resources of its 
own and no outlook on help. 

A third objection might be urged against the Kantian variety 
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of the auto-teleological method, but inasmuch as it hits the 
other varieties as well I shall postpone urging it, and merely 
state that it concerns difficulties connected with the concept 
'meaning.' 

(2) Personal idealism and pragmatism are the other varieties. 
As ethical theories they mark a reaction from the formalistic and 
ultra-simple interpretation of moral experience. Beyond that 
they need have little in common, but they often do — in Dewey, 
for instance, and Schiller. 

There is, perhaps no more instructive problem in the history 
of ethical thought than the tracing of the relations of Kantian 
rationalism, Hegelian idealism, and personal idealism. Critics 
of Kant's ethics generally overlook his second formula of the 
categorical imperative. We are to respect humanity in ourselves 
and in others. Personality is self -end; it ought never to be 
exploited like a thing. Here Kant seems to be within promise 
of idealism, but when it comes to defining personality he lapses 
to rationalism, for he defines personality in terms of self and self 
in terms of the abstract quality of rationality. Hegelian idealism 
with its method of an interpretative analysis of self-consciousness 
on its dynamic side and of rejecting the Kantian thing-in-itself 
sought and found a more satisfactory theory of self. Rationality 
is still the central conception, but by it is meant, not something 
abstract, but a system of concrete meanings, self-developing 
and self-articulated by means of an immanent dialectic. In 
such a system the teleological interpretation of moral experience 
has substantial, and not merely nominal, rights. That it has 
yielded much of value to ethics, Hegel, Bradley, and Green have 
shown. But what seemed to be the strength of Hegelianism — 
its unity and economy — made for its ultimate downfall as a 
system. To decide the question of the meaning of a single class 
of experiences by its place in a complex system, and to apply to 
every fact a rather cumbrous and often distorting dialectic of 
relations seemed to some critics a decided slurring of the unique 
and the individual. Ethics was interpreted rightly as a theory 
of self and of self-realization; the method was rightly auto- 
teleological; but something seemed wrong: Geist, mind, world- 
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reason seemed to swallow up the individual selves, those unique 
centres of unique meanings. Such objections are most forcibly 
urged in Seth's Hegelianism and Personality, and they mark the 
transition from absolute idealism to personal idealism in the 
work of Schiller, Sturt, Gibson, and others. 

Personal idealism in so far as it concerns itself with ethical 
problems generally emphasizes three things: (i) the uniqueness 
and impermeability of moral experience, (2) the relation of moral 
experience to a self expressing itself therein, (3) the interpretation 
of that self as a system of meanings. Starting with the unique- 
ness of the individual moral experience, personal idealism seeks 
to define moral worth in terms of an aim at perfection moulding 
and 'informing' each of these several purposive systems. 
It introduces the notion of a dynamic, or functional, or creative 
self, and contrasts it as the purposive core with the wider empiri- 
cal self and its teleologically indifferent accretions. Thus might 
a portrait painter disregard certain malformations of the skin 
as interfering with, rather than contributing to the characteristic. 
What with Kant was epistemology and with Hegel metaphysics 
now openly and avowedly becomes psychology, but a psychology 
that operates from the standpoint of the agent and employs the 
teleological method. Self is not regarded as so much content of 
consciousness to be explained as a complex of ideas; it is defined 
as a complex of meanings all of which reflect the creative activity 
of a personality. Seth and Boyce Gibson among others have 
contrasted this type of psychology with presentational psy- 
chology. Into the merits of that question it is not my purpose 
to enter, but I wish to point to what seems to me to be one 
weakness in personal idealism. No doubt that it avoids excessive 
simplification. It represents a wholesome reaction against 
monism and its suave blanketing of a lot of squirming differences. 
It insists on the functional complexity of moral experience. 
Whether it handles that complexity successfully, however, 
admits of grave doubt. If simplification is relative to the needs 
of a science, complexity is it no less. Personal idealism must 
therefore either give itself as an extreme and scientifically barren 
individualism or it must offer some theory of the general con- 
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ditions of selfhood and thus bind together the unique monadic 
centres of purpose under one general functional type of moral 
experience. 

At this point pragmatism shows to advantage. It has devel- 
oped a unifying theory; the theory that experience is a recon- 
structive teleological process with series after series of move- 
ment, and with each movement exhibiting three moments: 
crisis, experimentation, adjustment. The element of newness 
in every problem that cqmes up is held to account for the drive 
of the process. Old formulas are stretched to the breaking point, 
old intellectual harness becomes useless, something new, strong 
and serviceable in the way of equipment is demanded. Thus are 
thought and will set afoot. The process is essentially the same 
in the theoretical and practical spheres. Within the practical 
sphere aesthetic, economic, and moral values are distinguished. 
Everywhere the cue to explanation is a "situation," which on 
the inner, the psychological, side is a purpose or scheme of 
meanings, and on the outer, the sociological, side a group of 
objective conditions provocative of new and reconstructed 
purposes and meanings. With reference to the three types of 
value, situation and mode of adjustment are markedly different. 
Until that difference has been adequately explained — and 
Dewey's theory that moral experience exhibits a conflict of 
incompatible ends is hardly a satisfactory explanation — the 
peculiarity of moral experience as a process of teleological ex- 
perimentation remains undefined. No such theory has been 
forthcoming, and as a result pragmatism, whose general ethical 
motif is unmistakable, has been less successful with ethical 
problems than with others. As yet it has failed of its promise. 
It promised experience in the round; it has yielded little more 
than a painted thinness. 

One serious criticism hits all varieties of the auto-teleological 
method alike. They all regard moral experience as a self- 
revelational process and seek to penetrate sympathetically to 
its meaning. But what if the concept 'meaning' turns out to 
be ambiguous? We certainly use it in several distinct senses. 
Three of these uses are the following: (1) The psychological. 
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When I say to a person who is addressing me, "I don't quite 
catch your meaning," I mean to refer to that person's state of 
mind and to what is at that time uppermost in his mind, the 
conscious purpose of conveying something to me. (2) The 
relational. — Suppose I hear an explosion and ask myself, "What 
is the meaning of this?" In what sense do I use the term 
'meaning'? I seek to place a fact in a relational system — not 
any relational system, however, but one that seems most suitable 
and promising. Suppose in consulting a physician and in dilating 
on how you feel you put at his disposal such and such a symptom. 
He might relate that sympton to the system of your feeling states. 
To that system good physicians are startlingly inattentive. 
That system, they hold, offers little in the way of sound and 
fruitful causal connection. They seek more objective symp- 
toms — temperature, pulse-beat, rate of respiration, etc. — and a 
more objective relational system. The 'meaning' of a disease 
then is definable in terms other than a psychological resume of 
what the patient experi ences. There is one important peculiarity 
about this relational use of the concept 'meaning.' The mean- 
ing of a fact is often not definable until other facts put in an 
appearance. A rise in temperature may mark the incipient 
stages of any one of a number of diseases. The physician is at 
a loss until other, differentiating symptoms are traceable. He 
would not contend that he had discovered the meaning of any 
rise in temperature until he could place that fact correctly; 
and he cannot place it correctly without the assistance of certain 
other facts. (3) The amplificatory. Here we ask ourselves, 
" If such and such is the fact in promise, what is the fact full- 
blown?" Moving within the fact we seek to ascertain, largely 
by analysis and an effort of the interpretative imagination, all 
there is in the fact, its ampler meaning. This use, at its best and 
at its worst, figures largely in appreciative literary criticism; 
in fact in every attempt to define a work of art in terms of ideal 
content, inner coherence, and structural purposiveness. For 
example, in the Shakespearean criticism of Gervinus with its 
almost total disregard of historical and textual criticism and its 
touch of interpretative romancing it appears in extreme form, 
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an extreme form quite as destructive in its way to sound criticism 
as the other extreme, the economic, or groceries view of literature. 

Returning to the auto-teleological method of interpreting moral 
experience, it becomes evident that on the whole it means to 
employ the amplificatory use of the concept 'meaning,' but often 
uses it in a confusing combination with the relational and psy- 
chological uses. Hegelian motifs, psychological and epistemo- 
logical problems and methods, a teleology that carries you into 
the single moral experience and a teleology that carries you 
beyond and into a general process of experimentation; all this 
represents a perplexing mixture. 

The results of this study of moral experience seem discouraging. 
Three methods, the biological, the psychological, and the auto- 
teleological, have failed to provide a definite and satisfactory 
interpretation of the meaning of moral experience. A mistaken 
use of the objective and a resultant failure to catch the full 
implications of the moral as opposed to both the non-moral and 
the immoral ; a descriptive frittering away of the whole problem ; 
excessive simplicity of reading or laxity of method and ambiguous 
definitions: such are the leading causes of this lack of success. 
Does this mean ultimate failure? I think not. Of course, 
ethics may surrender its whole constructive program and devote 
itself exclusively to descriptive problemsof psychology and anthro- 
pology. This would be the natural result of too narrow an em- 
phasis on the psychological method, for such a method does not 
favor constructive ethics. But a success that is due to lack of 
ambition ought not to be highly prized. Turning to the other 
two methods, the biological and the auto-teleological, they at 
least have the courage of the attempt. They have certain 
valuable moments in common. They both emphasize (1) the 
relation of moral experience to life as a process of development, 
(2) the plasticity of moral content, (3) efficiency as a test of 
moral worth. This is true, of course, only of personal idealism 
and pragmatism, and not of the Kantian type of the auto- 
teleological method. The two modern types of the auto- 
teleological method, however, possess certain distinct advantages 
over the biological method. They make more of the dynamic of 
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moral experience and they read moral experience more sym- 
pathetically. They talk less glibly of "adjustment" and "fit- 
ness to survive," but still too glibly of "self," "experimentation," 
and the like. So far they have achieved little beyond valuable 
suggestions, but they at least look promising, and ethics can 
afford to give them a chance. But only after a rigid reform of 
their own methods and a more persistent and discriminating 
treatment of special ethical problems can they become efficient 
reformers. 

Louis W. Flaccus. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



